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THE MODERN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 



Literal and external imitation of any man is both impossible and 
wrong — of Jesus Christ not less than of others. It would be absurd 
to take for an external pattern an oriental, living two thousand years 
ago, who had neither wife nor children, and who was engaged neither 
in business nor in politics. Some things it was right and proper for 
Jesus to do which it would be neither right nor proper for us to do. 
Some things it is right and fitting for us to do which it would not have 
been right and fitting for him to do. The rule of faith and practice 
contained in the gospels is general, not specific. Anyone, for exam- 
ple, who tries to find in the gospels a full set of specific rules, or of 
parallel cases for the conduct of modern life, will find his quest futile. 
The Bible contains no code applicable to modem life. It contains 
no system even of elementary ethics. 

To do any specific deed, therefore, just because Jesus did it, or 
to refrain from doing any specific deed just because Jesus did not do 
it, is to abuse the privilege and duty of imitation. The Hfe of each 
individual offers a set of problems distinct and different from the life 
of any and every other. Imitation, then, can only be according to 
the spirit, not according to the flesh. This involves looking back of 
the life of Jesus, and of every deed therein, to its spirit and principle; 
and it involves applying to every problem of modem life that same 
spirit and principle. The life of Jesus, just as the life of everyone 
who would imitate him, contains elements that are local and particular 
and elements that are permanent and universal. To imitate is to 
disengage from its particular husk the universal kernel, and to make 
that kernel grow in our lives. 

Accordingly, the test of true imitation is, not, What did Jesus do ? 
or, \\Tiat would Jesus have done ? not even. What would Jesus do if 
he were living his life now ? but. What would Jesus do if he were now 
in my place ? 

To imitate or to follow Christ, then, has a meaning which is at once 
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different and identical for every child of the race. It is different 
because circumstances are different, and circumstances alter cases. 
It is identical because principles are forever the same. The imitation 
of Christ may, or may not, call upon us to be homeless and wanderers, 
to abjure the responsibilities of family life, to keep out of the entangle- 
ments of poUtics and business, and to die for the truth. It all depends. 
But the imitation of Christ, now as always, does mean a loving sur- 
render of the whole soul to the will of God, and a devotion of the 
whole hfe to the loving service of mankind. 

The simpUcity of this program is equaled only by the difficulty of 
following it in detail. What would Jesus do were he in my place ? 
What is the will of God ? What is the highest and most efficient way 
of sendee for me? Those are questions which, when put to Jesus 
with reference to any assignable problem of modern hfe, public or 
private, petty or profound, receive no answer more specific than, 
"Who made me a ruler and a judge over you ?" "Do unto others 
....;" "Seek ye first the kingdom of God;" "Be ye perfect;" 
"Thou Shalt love . . . ." 

If Christ should come to the Adirondacks, what would be his 
attitude toward the natives' shooting deer for food "out of season;" 
or cutting the winter's wood on state land; or gratifying the instinct 
for excitement and change in "unconventional" ways? If Christ 
should come to Chicago, what would be his attitude on the questions 
involved in the present strike ? Who can answer such questions 
categorically ? We may be sure that Christ would go to the heart of 
such problems, instead of tinkering with symptoms. He might even 
refuse to give judgment on many of the questions submitted to him. 
He would leave men to work out their problems now, just as he did 
when he was here on the earth. 

It goes without saying, however, that this difficulty as to details 
is more than counterbalanced by the general sources of personal 
power which become available as soon as a man places himself at one 
with the Father, in obedience and in love. 

The fruits of this insight are growth, tolerance, freedom, unity. 
Growth, because it demands that each individual adjust himself to the 
infinite potentiahties of his spiritual environment. Freedom, because 
it abohshes slavish copying. Tolerance, because where each person 
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is himself, each must be different from every other. Unity, because 
at the heart of every deed there is a common allegiance to a common 
spirit. On any other basis, imitation of Jesus Christ tends to arrested 
development, intolerance, and either unbehef or superstition. Wit- 
ness Tolstoi, falling back on the literal language of Scripture hterally 
interpreted; and the men who, in modern business and politics, 
have come to the conclusion that the precepts of Christ are impracti- 
cable. 

The principles of Christianity are the same in every age, yet they 
require to be retranslated, reinterpreted, readjusted to every age. 
Perhaps the greatest problem confronting the Christian ministry 
today is that of making this adjustment. Christ is the same; the 
truth is the same; essential human life is the same, now as ever. But 
external phenomena, conditions, problems, are and must be different. 
The imitation of Christ is subject to the general law of human life 
— the law of adjustment. 

Walter L. Hervey. 

Examiner Board of Education, 
New York City. 



Be ye "imitators of God, as beloved children; and walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you" (Eph. 5:1). The function of imita- 
tion in education has long attracted attention. The wild animals 
teach their offspring how to evade mortal foes and catch their prey 
by setting the example of leaping, seizing, feigning, doubling. The 
birds learn their notes by listening and imitating. Savage women 
train their daughters in simple household arts by doing the acts and 
requiring the girls to copy their process; and the tribal men thus 
communicate the arts of making weapons, hunting animals, and 
carrying on war. Plato, in the Republic, makes much of imitation 
in profoundly suggestive passages on education. The guardians 
during their period of instruction, he says, 

should imitate the characters which are suitable to their profession — the tem- 
perate, holy, free, courageous Did you never observe how imitations, 

beginning in early youth, at last sink into the constitution and become a second 
nature of body, voice, and mind? .... Did you never observe in the arts 
how the potters' boys look on and help, long before they touch the wheel ? 

Thomas a Kempis's The Imitation of Christ, George Eliot thought, 
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is the supreme book of devotional literature; and John Stuart Mill 
patronizingly said that Christianity was fortunate in its choice of Jesus 
for its exemplar. Jesus himself requires of his disciples that they 
follow him. But external, formal, slavish copying of Jesus is con- 
trary to his spirit and hurtful to our growth. It is fortunate that we 
have no authentic portraits of the physical exterior of Jesus, for weak 
human nature is only too prone to idolatry, and to copy an outward 
dress or gesture is easily made a substitute for vital, moral union. 
Literal imitation of Jesus is absurd. To live upon the alms of friends 
cannot be made a moral rule. His food and drink would not be 
proper for us in this land, age, and climate. He was a carpenter, 
but we also need smiths, merchants, artists, soldiers, statesmen. 
Preaching his gospel is something more than repeating his parables. 
If all Christians should imitate his celibacy, the world would soon be 
populated by heathen or animals. The imitation of Christ is some- 
thing deeper than mere form, word, gesture, habit, trade. One can 
say "Lord, Lord," and yet gnash his teeth in the dark outside. 

"Be ye imitators of God .... and walk in love, even as Christ 
loved you." FiUal love is spiritual, universal, ethical, and can be 
imitated by all men, of all sorts and conditions. The child, the man, 
the woman, the milUonaire (even if through a needle's eye), the 
mechanic, the lawyer, the king, the slave, the poHceman, the actor, 
the poet — all may be kin to God by holy love. Jesus, working ai the 
particular trade of carpenter, showed how any man can be about his 
Father's business. He gave himself for us, an offering pleasing to 
God, and even this can we do. 

Imitation of God, thus conceived, is consistent with progress. 
Many an eager student, whose very occupation and daily duty stimu- 
late him to inquiry, is told by well-meaning persons that there are 
some subjects which are settled and closed; which it is wicked to 
investigate and dangerous to reason about. Thus he is forced, 
artificially, into a tragic situation where his duty as a scholar and his 
duty as a Christian seem to conflict. Enemies of the faith are quick 
to accept this view, turn it to an argument against Christianity, and 
urge the honest youth to open revolt. But it is cruel to the scholar, 
and blasphemy against the wisdom of God and the genius of Chris- 
tianity, to force upon any man this dilemma. We must indeed choose 
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between superstitious tradition and philosophy, but never between 
the eternal Christ and science. All true practical sociology is the 
contemporary expression of Christ's will about human duty and 
welfare; it is not a substitute for the gospel, but its outgrowth and 
instrument. 

The following of Christ carries us to the world's end, whithersoever 
he goes. He never closes any door of the universe in the face of his 
disciples. Indeed, he promised that his Spirit should guide us into 
all truth. To surrender our -minds to this greatest Teacher is like 
opening our eyes to a new-illumined stellar system; is Uke casting our 
seed into a soil so fertile as to promise a hundredfold for a thousand 
years; is like committing our boat to the flowing river, to be carried 
on its bosom and its way to the sea. 

In this divine quest for new truth we shall err. " Man errs so long 
as he strives." We shall even sin. But we know the fate of the man 
who wanted to be "safe," and so buried his lord's one talent and 
returned it intact upon demand. The sin of sins is to treat the living 
truth and our own souls like canned goods, preserved from decay by 
deadly chemicals. When "orthodoxy" comes to mean stagnation, 
and "conservatism" spiritual paralysis, it is time to turn rebel and 
heretic in honor of the living and loving Christ. Often the profession 
of "sound" faith is simply a stubborn distrust of the Holy Spirit, 
and a pitiful display of pretension to omniscience. " I have not called 
you bond-slaves, for the slave knoweth not what his master doeth. 
I have called you friends." The friend walks and talks with his 
friend, and even learns from him. The imitation of God is an 
eternal appropriation of all that the universe has of love, truth, and 
beauty. We never sail to the polar star, but we sail by its light and 
direction; we never attain the ideal of divine perfection, but its magnet 
ever guides us on the loneliest and stormiest sea. 

Charles R. Henderson. 

The University of Chicago. 



Altogether too much stress has been laid in Christian history upon 
the personal and individual imitation of the man Christ Jesus. The 
unreality of such attempts appears at once when we consider the 
impossibility of reproducing from the materials at hand anything 
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like a full description of that supreme personality. We all of us, 
whether we will or not, form an ideal whose Ukeness to the historical 
reality we have no means of testing, and an ideal which grows and 
changes with the growth of the century and the self. 

The main emphasis must be placed upon the purpose of Christ 
Jesus as that purpose was revealed in his life and death; when this 
central purpose has been grasped all accidental details, the oriental 
coloring, the fortuitous view of life imbibed from special training and 
race-history, become unimportant. 

The reduction of the life of Jesus to a code of conduct has all the 
elements of a new and ignoble legalism. The main question is not 
what Jesus under particular circumstances did, or even now would 
do; but, what can we now do to accomphsh the purpose of Jesus? 
The modem imitation of Jesus must consist in living and dying for 
the world's regeneration into likeness to the Father God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This transformation must become a personal reality 
in our own lives, an experimental verity, and the basis for the hope 
of a complete transformation of all human Ufe. 

We can construct no really useful ethical code from the details of 
Jesus' conduct, for we do not sufficiently know what that conduct was. 
All we have is the scrappy reports of a ministry whose very duration 
may have been anywhere from nine months to three or four years. 
Of his childhood and earlier manhood days we know nothing. For 
the woman's life, or the household father's cares, or the student's 
perplexities, or the questions of the married couple, the life of Jesus 
in its outward details can have no Ught. In the fullest freedom each 
Christian disciple must work out these details in their relation to the 
central purpose of Jesus — the founding of a theocratic democracy. 
As one works at this theocratic democracy, one is already a follower 
of Jesus; and the note of hope in modem Christianity is the fact that 
imitation of Jesus is becoming more and more the attempt to estabUsh 
the reign of the Father God. 

At this point again the century must learn the lesson of Jesus' 
teaching, and the inward renewing of the spirit of our life must be 
counted upon as not only a possibiHty, but a sure promise. The 
faith of Jesus in human life must become the triumphant note of the 
new democracy. The overcoming of the world, not fleeing from it; 
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the transformation of nature, and not its destruction or condemnation, 
must be our task and our faith. The protest of the pagan Renais- 
sance has lessons for our modern imitation of Jesus. Its faith in 
beauty, in human life, in feeUng, and in art has far more of the real 
purpose of Jesus in it than the ascetic semi-Catholicism, which cor- 
rupted so early the Protestantism of the Germanic people. 

Our ethics, our politics, our dogmatics, must grow up out of a 
Hving experience of victory of the spirit over the flesh. At the same 
time, the victory is the rendering of the flesh a true and splendid 
interpretation of the spirit. Nature will no longer misrepresent God 
on its highest psychic planes. God in man and man in God will 
again, as in Jesus, reveal the Father, and not hide him as do now our 
ecclesiasticisms, our fleshly longings and weaknesses, our poor prides 
and broken promises, our social disasters, and our economic classes. 
Such an imitation of Jesus as the century needs would be to the world 
just such a revelation of God as Jesus was. To such an imitation we 

may all aspire. 

Thomas C. Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Imitation is the process through which the growing mind appro- 
priates the world in which we Uve. The creative work that we do 
goes on in and through this process. The inspiration that gives us 
our guiding words and controlling ideals is no more possible without 
imitation than thought is possible without language. From child- 
hood up to the full-grown experience when biography widens into 
history, the two things go on together. 

Imitation has more than one method. In part it is unconscious. 
In highest measure in early years, in some measure all through life, 
we take color without knowing it. In part it is conscious. "We live 
by admiration, hope, and love," is the poetical form given by Words- 
worth to Paul's triad. Conscious admiration involves conscious and 
dehberate imitation. And, finally, through our deepest admiration, 
the conscious and the unconscious elements of imitation subtly 
mingle. For through admiration we are made one with objects 
vastly larger than our comprehension can grasp. Noble things, 
standing before the eye and the heart, seek and find ways into con- 
sciousness that we dream not of. 
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Therefore imitation assumes its best and strongest form when we 
stand in the presence of moral beauty. The beauty of the wild rose 
is charming. But the beauty of a character wherein a high and stead- 
fast purpose, taking temperament and inheritance and circumstance 
in hand, has shaped them to noble ends, is compelling and unescapable. 

The beauty of Jesus is the supreme example of moral beauty, 
being the beauty of one who has completely learned and perfectly 
realized the meaning of sacrifice. Sacrifice, simply and sanely under- 
stood, is not the giving up of anything; rather it is the final form of 
self-assertion. But it is the assertion of one's own rights in terms of 
the rights of others. The Hindu goes apart from history in order to 
see to the heart of things. And his cardinal virtue is mental intensity 
or " one-pointedness." Jesus went deep into the history of his people. 
He reaUzed himself through the hope of Israel. His vision of God 
was blended at every point with his love of man. His master-virtue 
is the purity of heart for which there is no law but God's will, no end 
save humanity's well-being. So he founded the kingdom of God 
which is the true commonwealth of man. 

The strength of the motives that impel us to the imitation of Jesus 
Is in proportion both to our admiration of his moral beauty and to our 
sense of need. Our need is deep and sore. The characteristic note 
of ethics in our time is a growing insistence upon the inseparableness 
of the individual and the social aspects of life. This necessitates a 
clear vision of the meaning and power of sacrifice. We cannot 
respect ourselves if we enter the monastery in order to win ease of 
mind. We see but one path which our feet can tread. Our vision 
of God must be one with our love of man. We must take life just as 
it is given to us, and, walking in the footsteps of the Master, find the 
refreshing and revealing silence and peace and strength of the Eternal. 

So shall we lay in our own hearts the foundations, deep and broad, 
of an indestructible optimism. The disillusionments of life shall not 
weaken us, but rather bring us nearer to the foot of the Cross. We 
shall Uve the life that is sweet and peaceful without surrendering the 
heroic will to quietism. Becoming the disciples of Jesus, we shall 
have for our inheritance ennobling joy and cleansing pain. 

Henry S. Nash. 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Imitation is a process of adjustment by which one individual is 
assimilated to the life of another. Its function is to supply the prime 
necessity of every creature that it shall learn how to live. Through 
it, nature enables her less perfectly developed beings to appropriate 
the quahties of those more perfectly developed. In the last analysis, 
it is a mode of reproducing a higher life in a lower, of placing a weaker 
and more helpless creature upon the vantage ground that has been 
attained by a stronger. To imitate Christ is therefore to appropriate 
the qualities that made him the Christ; it is to reproduce his life in 
one's own. 

The imitation of Christ — the reproduction of his Ufe in one's own — 
involves a process identical with that of all imitation. The cycle of 
imitation is an idea, an impulse, an act. There is no other way of 
reproducing in one's self the qualities of another life. We must think 
the thoughts of that life, we must feel its impulses, we must do its 
deeds. And this is a way at once simple and marvelous, at once 
natural and more than natural. We witness it daily in the transforma- 
tion of character through human influence. Yet it is God's way, 
eternal in the processes of sentient life everywhere. 

The reproduction of Christ's life by thinking his thoughts, feeUng 
his impulses, doing his deeds, relates not primarily to quantity. It 
relates to quahty. We may not be able to imitate the quantity of any 
life greater than our own, but we may imitate its quality. Now, of 
the quality of Christ's life, thus much is clear, and for me it is enough 
to make him the ideal toward which the ages shall look and 
struggle : 

1. His thoughts had an eternal quahty. A hfe is as large as the 
things to which it gets itself related. Christ's thinking had related him 
to the eternal verities — to truth, to love, to the life that shall never end, 
to God. He saw things and men sub specie aeiernitatis. He con- 
sciously lived in the eternities. 

2. His feelings had a universal quality. He was able to enter 
into the hopes, joys, sorrows, despair of humankind. He felt with 
all men, in great things and in small. 

3. His deeds had the qualities of his thoughts and feelings. They 
were of eternal significance, and of a scope and purpose that were 
universal. Christ did the things that were worth while. He went 
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about doing good. His works, whether judged by the standards of 
that day and place, or of all days and places, had value. 

The application to our theme is this: The present generation, 
critically estimated, reflects, as no previous generation has done, these 
qualities of the eternal and universal in its thinking, feeling, and doing. 
The best current thought has a larger outlook than that of any past 
age. Men's ideas have related themselves in time, place, cause, and 
effect, to a universe infinitely greater than former generations could 
conceive of. By whatever name we may call it, human thinking is 
coming more and more to be in terms of the Infinite. 

The feeling of mankind is likewise taking on a more universal 
quahty. Never has there been such a community of hopes, fears, 
joys, sorrows, as at the present time. The sense of the brotherhood 
of men has become a very real and effective force in modem hfe. 

With such an enlargement of men's thoughts and broadening of 
their sympathies, there has resulted a quahty of action that is new 
to the world. There is a closeness of scrutiny, a seriousness in esti- 
mating the value of what is done, that is revolutionizing every depart- 
ment of activity. Men have no longer any patience with doing 
the things that are not worth while. In rehgious work, education 
and business itself, the disposition is to discard the superfluous, the 
irrelevant. Things count most that have the largest usefulness, that 
promote the largest ends. Back of all this critical and serious spirit 
is an undoubted quest for moral and spiritual values. These increas- 
ingly determine the great directive activities of mankind. 

And if this be true of the present generation as a whole, much 
more is it true of the elect souls who are always far in advance of the 
masses of men. In every station of life, there are men and women 
who consciously hold before themselves the ideal of a Christ more 
real and effective than can be eftshrined in creeds and institutions. 
They may not always name him in the terms of conventional belief. 
But his spirit is theirs. And whether in the scientific laboratory, 
or in business enterprise, or in education, or in religious and philan- 
thropic service, they are reproducing the eternal and universal quah- 
ties of life he brought to light. 

George E. Dawson. 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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It is easy to go astray here, either in the direction of excessive 
reverence or lack of reverence. It is possible to make the life of 
Christ magical and thus make it meaningless. It is also possible to 
make it so common as to make it worthless. It must have its point 
of contact with life; it must also have its element of power and superi- 
ority. It must touch life and must touch it with power. 

It would be easy also to lose oneself in a speculative treatment of 
the question. This is probably the great peril. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to cut the whole matter short by saying that, if one really 
wants to know how and how far the life of Jesus is imitable, let him 
try it. Certainly modem Christendom is nowhere near the border 
of fanaticism yet in its imitation of its Master. And just because it 
is so vital a matter, an attempt at a logical definition seems rather in the 
nature of vanity. Was not Martineau fairly right when he said,' 'Jesus 
Christ shows us in Uving definition what the Christian ought to be" ? 

There can be no imitation of him apart from a true knowledge of 
him and a constant and reverent relation to him. Viewed in this 
vital way, the Ufe of Jesus surprises us by its imitableness. Its 
genuineness gives it its point of contact. If his life had been a " show"- 
life, it could not have been an example. Because it was so real and 
so genuine it becomes supremely exemplary. His Ufe thus follows 
the law of all Ufe — it becomes imitable in all real respects. The full 
significance of the "imitative impulse" is not yet recognized. The 
psychologists are helping us mightily, however, to a better under- 
standing of it. Professor James declares that "each of us is in fact 
what he is almost exclusively by virtue of his imitativeness." "The 
sense of self grows by the sense of pattern." Now, it would violate 
and reverse all the laws of the universe if the best in life should not 
be imitable. Christ would lose his full significance if he failed the 
race at this point. 

His imitableness is not, however, in its minor and unimportant 
details nor in its externals. That would make it a cheap and mechani- 
cal thing. I have been accustomed to say to the students in many 
institutions that Jesus is a Uving example to them in at least these 
great particulars: 

I. In his constant reference of his Ufe and conduct to the will of 
God. From boyhood through manhood this appears without any 
variation. 
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2. In his constant use of and reliance upon the supreme aids to 
noble living, granted to him and to us. The power of God, the 
presence of the Spirit, the guidance of Scripture, the comfort and 
strength derived from prayer, all play a large and essential part in his 
hfe as they must in any true Ufe.' 

3. In the temper, aims, purposes, and methods of his hfe. His 
life seems far off and remote in its character w^hen one's own hfe is 
un-Christhke in its spirit, purposes, and methods. 

4. In his sense of his relation to his own and to all times, and to 
all men. 

5. In his constant test of his life and teaching by the rule of ser- 
vice and usefulness. 

In these ways a modern imitation of Christ seems not only possible, 
but essential. Through a dozen years I have watched the effect of 
certain ideas upon young life — particularly student life — and am 
persuaded that the best description of it is in Whittier's noble Une : 
"We test our hves by thine." 

I have purposely refrained from considering the New Testament 
teaching on the subject. I cannot refrain from the expression of the 
firm and glad conviction that the modem man seeking to imitate the 
Master will have the aid and presence of the Holy Spirit giving to his 
holy endeavors an efi^ectiveness far beyond what belongs to them 
naturally. At this point the supernatural touches Hfe in a most 
practical way. 

William Feaser McDowell. 

Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. 

The modem imitation of Jesus needs to be in the spirit, not in 
the flesh; in the principles of life, not in the forms of action. We 
need not figure out what Jesus would do in conditions in which we 
cannot picture him; we must ourselves be capable of such conduct 
as best corresponds to the spirit and principles of which he is the 
great example and inspiration. That which in traditional language 
we call imitation is better called following, or loyalty, or likeness. 
It consists in the endeavor to five in his way. 

This sounds simple and commonplace enough, but the proposal 
is a most exacting one. Before we can thus imitate or follow Jesus, 

' See Stalker's Imago Christi. 
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we must understand Jesus; the real Jesus must be known to us, and 
we must accept the realities that ruled him as the reaUties that rule 
us. God and men must be to us what they were to him. Life must 
mean to us what it meant to him. The decisive principles must be 
for us what they were for him, and we must be capable of acting upon 
them in his spirit. In whatever degree we may be able thus to make 
the spirit and significance of Jesus our own, this is the nature of the 
imitation that our time has need of. 

It may or may not be associated with profession of loyalty to Jesus. 
Profession goes but a very httle way toward imitation, for profession 
does not determine how far the real Master is the Master whom we 
profess, or how far we make his true significance our own. We may 
be Hke him without professing him; just as we may profess him with- 
out resembhng him. The modem need is that those who profess 
him should know him as he is and make his real character their own, 
and that among those who do not yet profess him the hkeness of his 
life should be growing up. Likeness to Jesus, within his church 
or without it, is the imitation that the modern age requires. 

When hkeness to Jesus appears, it will consist in all that makes 
character noble and renders life worthy. It will be adapted to all 
occasions in modern hfe, just as his character was adapted to all 
occasions in his own career. The indweUing powers will be sufficient 
to transform us. If God is to us what he was to Jesus, we shall rise 
above the materialism of our time, into a hfe of genuine spiritual and 
religious quality. If both God and men are to us what they were to 
him, righteousness will be our law and impulse, human value will 
appeal to us with power, and we shall be against all that harms or 
wrongs mankind. If his ruUng spirit of love is ours, our hfe will 
be self-forgetful, generous, brotherly, inspiring, helpful. The applica- 
tions of these principles of hving will be as various as life itself. We 
shall not look mainly into his life to find them, but into our own. We 
shall be hke Jesus in the modern world, men of the twentieth century 
who are animated by the mind of Christ and make practical judg- 
ments in his manner — not copyists of Jesus, but men who bring his 
spirit to the activities of modern hfe. This is the simple, strenuous, 
glorious imitation of Jesus of which the modern age has need. 

William Newton Clarke. 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 



